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THE PRUSSIAN PEASANTRY BEFORE 1807 1 

One of the things which contributed to the tragedy of 1914 
was the fact that Prussians had written and studied their own 
history overmuch and the rest of the world had studied and 
described it far too little. The world outside the Hohenzollern 
monarchy knew something of Bismarck and Frederick the Great 
and their military and political triumphs, but very little of the con- 
sistent political-military, social, and economic organization of the 
state they typified. A complete picture of this anomalous, semi- 
modernized, medieval creation as it was preserved and projected 
into the nineteenth and twentieth centuries has yet to be written in 
any language other than German. 

The following article attempts nothing more than a description 
of agricultural conditions in Prussia at the opening of the nineteenth 
century. Its value lies less in its being the first attempt to do this 
in English than in the fact that the feudal agriculturalism it presents 
remained a persistent force in the social and political organization 
of the Prussia which in the last fifty years entered into the larger 
field of German and then of European and world history. Its 
essential preservation far into the democratized age of the Indus- 
trial Revolution is basic to an understanding of the political philos- 
ophy of a dominant Prussian feudal agrarian caste devoted to 
militarism and monarchy by divine grace. 

The task of describing accurately the condition of the peasantry 
in Brandenburg-Prussia before 1809 is a difficult one. The land 
we call Prussia was a patchwork of many territorial conquests and 
inheritances. 2 Some of the provinces had but recently come under 
Hohenzollern rule. Each territorial unit had a long historic past 
differing perhaps from that of every other accretion. It is not sur- 
prising therefore if variety, rather than uniformity, is the rule in 
agrarian tenures and conditions. Few general statements will cover 
accurately the areas east and west of the Elbe, and apply with equal 
force to the Rhine provinces, Westphalia, Silesia, the Mark of 
Brandenburg, Prussia, and the Polish annexations, and to the 

1 This paper was prepared, essentially as it is, before the existence of war 
between the United States and Germany, as part of a larger study of Prussian 
conditions during the Reform Period. 

2 The official designation until after the Reform Period was not Prussia but 
" all the provinces and lands of his royal majesty ", the King of Prussia. 

(358) 
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peasants in all areas whether on private estates or the royal domains. 
Such generalizations if correct are not only few in number, but 
must be carefully worded. 

The peasantry in Brandenburg-Prussia were either free or 
servile. 3 The number of free peasants was very small and many 
of these migrated into the cities. Of the free peasants still remain- 
ing on the land, the most considerable class was that of the so-called 
Colmer, chiefly in East Prussia. They were descendants or suc- 
cessors of peasant farmers brought in as settlers by the Teutonic 
Knights, or of colonists introduced in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries and given special privileges as free, non-noble landowners 
under the law of the city of Culm. 4 Similar small groups in other 
parts of the monarchy under different names 5 formed striking 
exceptions to the great mass of the peasantry, who were in some 
way attached to the soil and burdened with services that originally 
sprang from the agricultural tenures and customs and inhered in 
the land but threatened frequently to become personal obligations. 
If thus transformed and increased at the will of the lord they would 
reduce the peasant to something like the slavery found in Russia 
under Catherine II. 

The characteristic and predominant condition was the division 
of the land into large holdings called estates. Their size varied. 
Those in the east and northeast were usually larger than those west 
of the Elbe, exceeding in some cases ten thousand acres. These 
estates or large farms were of two kinds: 1, the private estates, 
owned chiefly by nobles, including also those held by corporations, 
ecclesiastical foundations, and municipalities, and, 2, those formed 
by leasing the land in the royal domains. These domain lands com- 
prised about one-fifth of the entire area of the kingdom and were 

3 General summaries with bibliographies will be found under the titles Bauern, 
Bauernbefreiung, etc., in L. Elster, ed., Worterbuch der Volkswirtschaft (second 
ed., Jena, 1906), and in Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften (Jena, 1891 
ff.). The best brief account is K. J. Fuchs, Die Epochen der Deutschen Agrarge- 
schichte und Agrarpolitik (Jena, 1898). This address is translated with moderate 
success in T. N. Carver, Selected Readings in Rural Economics (Boston, 1916), 
pp. 223-253. An excellent review of the literature up to 1900 is given in Conrad's 
Jahrbiicher, LXXV. 337-368, 478-514. 

* W. von Brunneck contends that the development into an allodial holding 
was gradual and was finished by 1685. Zur Geschichte des Grundeigentums in 
Ost- und Westpreussen, pt. I., Die Kolmischen Giiter (Berlin, 1891). It is well 
to remember that the Colmer, though they could sell their land, had to have the 
consent of the lord when their holding lay within his estate. Cf. Hans Plehn in 
Forschungen zur Brand. -Preuss. Geschichte, XVII. 1 1 1 ff. 

5 Colmer was, however, the usual name applied to all free peasants by what- 
ever right the status was obtained. 
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leased out for long terms. The general conditions upon them con- 
formed to the customs of the region as to services and payments 
from the peasant, but were subject to modification by the terms 
laid down in the lease by the royal will. These royal domains were 
so entirely in the king's control that up to 1807 the chief efforts at 
reform by royal decree had been in improving peasant conditions 
on them and trusting to the influence of such a good example on the 
neighboring private noble landowners, but with little practical result. 

The lands in these two types of estates were divided between 
the small holdings of various kinds assigned to the peasants and the 
land retained directly by the lord and cultivated for him, chiefly by 
the forced labor of these same peasants. These labor services were 
of two kinds: farm labor in tilling the fields and gathering the 
crops, and compulsory domestic service, which was often extended 
to include agricultural day labor. This so-called domestic service 
was exacted of the minor children of the peasants, usually for a 
period of three years, but the term was generally extensible to the 
time when they married and settled down. There was frequently a 
small payment that might be called wages, but the institution was 
justifiable only as a sort of apprentice training in the tasks the 
younger peasants might have to perform later for themselves. As 
the obligation to render up the young men and women for this 
service sprang from obligations attaching to the soil, it might even 
be required by one peasant of another in certain cases, or the 
superfluous services of this type would be assigned by the lord to 
some peasant who could utilize them. The evident advantage of 
this system was that it held the minor children to the estate at the 
age when they were most likely to break away. This was a real 
gain to the landlord in an agricultural state, where the problem of 
farm labor is always uppermost, and it served also the purposes of 
a military state which under the " canton system " assigned a certain 
number of households as the recruiting ground for a royal regi- 
ment." It may be added that this particular institution of forced 
domestic service (Gesindedtenst) as it existed in Brandenburg- 
Prussia was of comparatively recent origin, having developed, evi- 
dently, since the end of the Thirty Years' War. 

This assigning to the lord the services of the most capable of the 
peasant's half-grown children was often a subject of just and bitter 
complaint. The small wages, not sufficient to clothe the housemaid, 

6 For an interesting study of this institution in the Mark of Brandenburg, cf. 
E. Lennhoff, Das Landliche Gesindewesen in der Kurmark Brandenburg vom 16. 
bis 19. Jahrhundert (Breslau, 1906 — Heft 79 in Gierke's Untersuchungen, etc.). 
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the usual complaints as to the relation of low wages to morals, the 
insufficient food, the long delays invented by the lord to prevent the 
marriage and migration of domestics whose services were valuable, 
thus holding them sometimes, as in Polish Upper Silesia, for periods 
of from six to ten years, show the darker side of the picture. 7 

The forced domestic service for minor peasant children selected 
by the lord was similar to his rights over the peasant parents and 
their labor. The great mass of the peasantry in Brandenburg- 
Prussia were in a condition of hereditary subjection. The general 
designation for their status in the eighteenth century was Leibeigen- 
schaft and the other terms used, such as Erbunterthdnigkeit and 
Gut sunt erthdnigkeit in the east, and Eigenbehorigkeit in the west, 
although in theory and historical origin different, meant in practice 
essentially the same thing, i. e., that the peasant was bound to the 
soil, that he could not escape from the class into which he was born, 
that he must perform certain services and make certain payments 
and, as we have seen, render up his minor children for menial serv- 
ice. In return for this he usually had possessory rights in a piece 
of land to be cultivated to his own account. Now the amount of 
the land and the character of the tenure, two exceptionally variable 
things when taken alone, were combined to create a multiplicity of 
peasant classes ; one summary for the Mark gives the servile dues 
of fourteen kinds of peasants. Add to this the fact that the same 
class and service and holding had a different name in the main areas 
of Brandenburg-Prussia, and the danger of discussions which arise 
only from differences of terminology is evident. 

The only really necessary consideration of geographical varia- 
tions demanded in this account is the general difference prevailing 
between conditions east of the Elbe and those to the west, a division 
line, it may well be noted, which corresponds to that separating the 
older, thoroughly German, area in the west from the region east of 
the Elbe which had been conquered from the Slavs. The Elbe 
divided also the western regions of advance and profitable agricul- 
ture from those to the east which had more recently become profit- 
able when farmed upon a capitalistic scale. There was, of course, 
an intermediate area partaking in part of the characteristics of both 
east- and west-Elbe systems of land-tenure (Lauenburg, the Old 
Mark west of the Elbe, the northeastern part of the present Prus- 
sian province of Saxony, and the present kingdom of Saxony). The 
general rule, however, was that the condition of the peasant grew 

7 G. Knapp, Die Bauernbefreiung und der Ursprung der Landarbeiter in den 
Aelteren Teilen Preussens (Leipzig, 1887), I. 67-68. 
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more hopeless the farther east one went, till it reached practical 
slavery in large parts of Russia in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, and better the farther west one went toward the Dutch 
frontier. An east-and-west line drawn within Prussian territory 
showed conditions at the extreme southeast, in the Polish parts of 
Upper Silesia, and in the northeast, near Swedish Pomerania and 
Mecklenburg, worse than they were in the central Mark of Bran- 
denburg. 

West of the Elbe, in the older regions, serfdom had constantly 
grown better and milder as the lord had gradually divested himself 
of his rights in return for payments yielding a cash income or by 
mere lapse, and the peasant had arisen to a condition resembling 
freedom and farming on shares. The remnants of the old duties, 
now often exacted by some one other than the lord, still remained 
to annoy and to make the peasant's position under several patrons 
more complicated, even if less oppressed, than that of his fellows 
east of the Elbe. In the general region known as Westphalia the 
rights once concentrated in the hands of one lord had passed into 
several hands. The peasant might owe to one lord for his land- 
holding, to another for the administration of justice, and be obliged 
to pay to a third and fourth some remnant of a medieval obligation, 
all of which annoyed and confused him in proportion as he rose 
nearer the condition of freedom. The Westphalian peasant's loud 
complaints, his ability and willingness to petition for redress, and 
the presence of men even from his own class who could voice his 
complaints, must be taken not as testimony of a situation intolerable 
in itself, but such only by comparison with what his Dutch or Hano- 
verian neighbor had attained and what he felt he might easily attain 
himself. 

In Cleves and the county of Mark the peasant was practically 
free so far as his personal status was concerned. The condition in 
Minden, Ravensberg, Tecklenburg, Miinster, and Paderborn was 
far less satisfactory, for the peasant in these provinces, especially 
Minden, labored under heavy burdens. 

Five things distinguish, however, the position and life of the 
whole peasant class in the Westphalian region. They did not dwell 
in hamlets on the estate but apart on their individual holdings. The 
little village from which the peasant went forth each morning to 
perform his day's labor for himself or the lord was the exception 
here as it was the rule in the east. In the second place he was here 
a citizen of the state, or rather a subject of the king and not of the 
lord. Indeed he might, and more frequently than in the east-Elbe 
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area did, have a non-noble landlord. There was here the same 
prohibition of the sale of noble lands to burghers except by royal 
consent, but the western noble was not so class-conscious or strictly 
punctilious in observing the Frederickian rule in this matter. 
Indeed his greater readiness to convert land or feudal rights into 
cash, that he might live where he chose, explains the complication 
of several masters alluded to above. It is this complex of archaic 
manorial rights and masters which distinguishes the western 
agrarian system (Grundherrschaft) from the simpler, more modern, 
eastern concentration of all manorial rights together with agricul- 
tural and political sovereignty in the hands of one noble landowner 
(Gutsherrschaft). Thirdly, the Westphalian peasant, by whatever 
name he was called, 8 is practically a renter paying in services and in 
kind, or in cash, or both. He generally held his land hereditarily, 
by a tenure that is fully exemplified in the neighboring Hanover 
under what was called Meierrecht. There are here, as .elsewhere, 
the definite obligations which had sprung from the soil and per- 
sisted as assured means of securing labor for its cultivation. The 
peasant cannot leave his holding ; his marriage rights and those of 
his children are in a degree subject to the lord's will ; there is forced 
domestic service ; and he gives unpaid labor on the lord's land for a 
number of days not to exceed three per week. But these, although 
they remove him from the class suggested to our minds by the word 
" renter ", differ from the same services in the east, in what in this 
summary constitutes the fourth distinction between east and west, 
namely, that these services or obligations are in general fixed by 
law or by the terms of the peasant's tenure. To use the German 
phrase, they are " bemessene Dienste ". The peasant cannot be held 
to work for the lord except the stipulated number of days. If his 
children are forced into domestic service, it is for a period fre- 
quently no longer than six months. If the lord has justiciary and 
police control over him, it is only when this concession has been 
given him by the king. In general, the Westphalian landed noble is, 
throughout the eighteenth century, less and less a dominant figure' 
in the agricultural and social economy. His own holding in his 
estate to be worked by peasant labor was but a small fraction of the 
land which was held and tilled by the peasants on their own account. 
He could not dispossess them except for good and legally demon- 
strable reasons, and, it must be added, they in their turn could not 
transfer their holdings or mortgage them without his consent. The 
peasant holding was indivisible, and the heir paid his brothers and 
8 Eigenbehoriger is a common term. 
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sisters some kind of an indemnity when he entered into possession. 
Lastly, the peasant in the Westphalian provinces was much freer 
to carry on some industry in his home. The artificial concentration 
of all forms of manufacture in the towns, which was characteristic 
of the east-Elbe region, was one of the Procrustean regulations 
which the Berlin officials had attempted in vain to force on West- 
phalia when it was under Stein's control. 

There were three payments that constituted the real distinguish- 
ing marks between the peasant who was essentially a renter by 
Meierrecht and those remnants of a servile peasantry known as the 
Eigenbehorige. These three payments were the so-called " unge- 
wisse Gefalle ". The first was exacted when the peasant or the son 
who was his heir (in some provinces the youngest son, in others 
the eldest) married. As under the Westphalian law the wife 
acquired rights in the husband's estate, the lord had made this the 
basis for his consent to the peasant's marriage and for demanding 
a money payment (Weinkauf) from the bride. Sometimes this 
was so exorbitant as to prevent the marriage, but if the resulting 
postponement lasted longer than two years the peasant could demand 
a legal adjudication, and the amount would be fixed at a reasonable 
sum. The second was the so-called " Freikauf" demanded by the 
lord when a peasant's child married off the estate and the lord lost 
its domestic service. The third, and the one most bitterly con- 
demned by the peasants, was the Sterbefall or death due. At the 
death of a peasant or his wife the lord stepped in and claimed one- 
half of the movable property. The heir and the lord were supposed 
to arrange by mutual agreement what should be the payment and 
whether in kind or money. As a result, the peasant was not allowed 
to make a will or bequeath his property mortis causa, although when 
in health and strength he might give away not more than one-half 
of his movable goods. These payments were a very heavy burden 
upon the peasant, and the chief agitation among the Westphalian 
peasants was directed toward securing their abolition. 9 Stein gave 
the movement his hearty support, but the slow course of affairs in 
Berlin brought the first measures of relief for the western provinces 
in 1805, after eight years of consideration. In the meantime, the 

9 The last two payments are found chiefly in Minden and Ravensberg. They 
are mentioned but not fixed in amount in the Eigenthumsordnung of 1741 for 
these provinces. Cf. Brfinneck in Zeitschrift der Savigny Stiftung, XI. 103 ff. 
Sterbefall and limitation on testamentary disposal of private property did not 
obtain east of the Elbe, and the Allgemeines Landrecht of 1794, section 267, abol- 
ished all limitations on testamentary disposal. Quoted by Briinneck, op. cit., 
XI. 143. 
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private peasant had seen his neighbor on the royal domain lands 
advance to fixed services, then to fixed tenure, and ultimately to 
real ownership of his holding. As the noble landlords felt no neces- 
sity of following the royal example, and the domain lands were, 
moreover, small and scattered in the west, the conditions among 
the private peasantry here were not affected until the regulatory act 
of 1816. The Edict of Emancipation in 1807 would have had little 
significance for the Westphalian peasants in any case, and when it 
was issued they were under the French rule and enjoying such 
freedom and advantageous tenure of their land as they had not been 
able to obtain while under Prussian rulers. 10 

The peasants' status in the eastern provinces was a devolution 
since the middle of the sixteenth century from a condition more 
distinctly one of independence and untrammelled possession of land 
to something for which the courts, the pamphleteers, and the re- 
formers of the eighteenth century had revived the hateful old 
German word Leibeigenschaft (slavery). The condition which it 
covered, even if as harsh and exacting as slavery, was certainly not 
legalized slavery. In the east, then, it was a newer condition tend- 
ing to grow worse through the combination of all powers over the 
peasant in the hands of an active noble who directed his own estates 
and, stimulated by the profits of larger capitalistic agriculture, 
stretched every claim into a right, exacted every right, and seized 
every opportunity to absorb peasant holdings into his own estate. 
This exploitation of the peasant, this tendency to pry him loose from 
the holdings by reason of which he performed certain labor or paid 
certain dues, threatened to produce real slavery and give the lord 
what he desired, a landless and utterly dependent labor supply. 10 * It 
was here that the monarchy stepped in to preserve the peasantry as 
a class with rights in the soil. Many an edict of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, especially after the important one of 1749, forbade the absorp- 
tion by the lord of the peasant's holdings. The very frequency of 
these edicts to prevent the expropriation of the peasant class 
{Bauernlegen, Einziehen) is quite as much an evidence of the in- 
ability of the monarchy to control it wholly as it is proof of the 
king's interest in the peasants as a class. The royal interest was 
not so much benevolent as it was military. The peasantry, as a 

10 The three payments discussed above were not abolished even under the 
French regime. Cf. E. Meier, Franzosische Einfliisse auf die Staats- und Rechts- 
entwicklung Preussens im ie>. Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1908), II. 289-290. 

10a There are rare but authenticated cases of the sale of servile peasants in 
the Mark. It was common in the neighboring Swedish Pomerania. Cf. Conrad's 
Jahrbucher, LXXV. 365-367. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXIV. — 25. 
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class, must be preserved from utter degradation if they were to 
make acceptable soldiers. 

Parallel with these efforts of the monarchy are the decrees im- 
proving conditions on the royal domain. Before discussing the very 
considerable reforms here effected, it is necessary to consider the 
condition east of the Elbe of the " private peasants ", as they were 
called, those whose holdings were part of some great manor or 
estate. 

The central fact in the whole social and economic structure of 
the great eastern agricultural provinces of Brandenburg-Prussia 
was the estate of the noble landowner, with its subject peasant 
classes bound to the soil and dwelling in little villages of one hun- 
dred to two hundred or more souls. Usually the estates, especially 
in Brandenburg, were not so large that they could not be managed 
from one centre, the modest manor house, which looked like any- 
thing but our picturesque conception of a castle, and sometimes 
could hardly be distinguished from a peasant cottage. In the Prus- 
sian provinces farther east the estates ran much larger, with a score 
or more of hamlets on one estate, which for better management 
would be divided into several large farms. 

The rule was that all who were born into the peasant class re- 
mained peasants for life. The right to purchase freedom was gen- 
erally limited to the domestic service class, at the price of a year's 
wages, five thalers for a maid and ten for a man. The possibility 
of saving this amount from a like yearly wage was so remote that 
only those attained freedom whose families were able to contribute 
to the necessary funds. The great mass lived and died as they were 
born. None of them escaped some obligation to a landed estate and 
its noble owner. Even the few free peasants were subject to him 
in matters of justice and religion. Those who were only day- 
laborers did not work when and how they chose. The lord, or pos- 
sibly some fellow-peasant with a holding in the estate, had the first 
claim to their services, at a wage fixed by custom. They were 
dwellers in the little manorial village, sometimes in huts of their 
own, sometimes in quarters near the so-called castle, and frequently 
in the cottages of their social betters, the landholding peasants. 
This was quite as effective for the purpose of attaching them to the 
soil and incorporating them into the life, customs, and duties of the 
hamlet or estate as though they had held a farm by some form of 
servile tenure. Their wages were a few groschen a day, ten for 
men and six for women. It is certain that on some estates the num- 
ber of these day-laborers (Insten, Einlieger, etc.) was equal to that 
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of the landholding peasants, and their families quite as numerous. 
Their condition, especially in the case of those who had a cottage 
and a garden for their own vegetables, was, on the whole, more 
satisfactory than that of the peasants who held land by uncertain 
tenure and rendered heavy labor dues to the lord. Yet it was the 
mistaken ambition of many of these cotters to rise in the social 
scale by taking a peasant holding with all its disadvantages. Many 
by painful saving were able to equip themselves to do this. Then 
their struggles, their final failure with loss of their savings, their 
drunkenness bred of despair, and their final return to their old 
status or a lower one as wholly propertyless day-laborers, is one of 
the tragedies too frequently chronicled in the records of the eastern 
provinces. 

The prevalent system of agriculture was the medieval three-field 
and strip system, with a marked tendency in the east to deviate from 
the latter system toward consolidated holdings in the three fields. 
The arable area was divided roughly into three fields, one for a 
winter crop, one for a fall crop, and one to lie fallow, with a certain 
rotation of cropping and lying fallow from one field to the other. 
In each of these fields there was land of two kinds, that held by 
the lord for operation on his own account but cultivated by the 
forced labor of the peasants, and the land assigned to the peasants 
by various tenures. 11 When this land — landlord's and peasant's 
alike — was in scattered strips, the cultivation of any single holding 
might take the peasant to a score or more of different strips scattered 
in the two fields under cultivation. Besides this there was the forest 
and pasture-land, in which the peasant had rights of pasturage and 
of gathering faggots and firewood, rights fixed by custom or by the 
character of his holdings in the arable land. It must be added that 
the simplicity of this complexity was undergoing marked modifica- 
tion in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. The improve- 
ment of agricultural methods, the beginnings of modern scientific 
agriculture, and the increased profitableness of the grain-trade were 
making it more and more evident to the lord that he, at least, would 
gain by increasing his holdings and concentrating them where they 

n Krug, the most careful statistician of that day, estimates that in 1797, i. e., 
at the beginning of the reign of Frederick William III., two-thirds of all the 
land in the Prussian state was in the hands of the peasants. Quoted by Stadel- 
mann, Public ationen aus dem Koniglich Preussischen Staatsarchiven, XXX. 26, 
foot-note. Hans Goldschmidt, Die Grundbesitzverteilung (Berlin, 1910), p. 133, 
estimates that in the Mark east of the Elbe, the Neu Mark, and Hinterpommern 
the distribution was 6,774,000 Morgen of noble land and 9,346,000 of peasant land. 
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had hitherto been scattered. 12 He was using his power and superior 
economic position to bring this about, and on many estates the con- 
solidation into one mass of the lord's farm-land, and into another 
of the strips held by the peasant, was far advanced. The four-field 
system was replacing the three, and on the manors in the less fertile, 
sandy area, where land had to lie fallow five or six years or even 
eight before it could produce a crop, there was inevitably the neces- 
sary modification of the usual three-field rotation. 

All the peasantry in the east- Elbe area were the subjects of the 
lord directly and took the oath of allegiance to him. They were not 
citizens of the state so much as they were citizens of a particular 
landed estate. This estate they could not leave, for they were 
adscripti glebae, " an die Scholle gebunden ", as the German phrase 
had it. Death, the purchase of freedom, or successful flight were 
the only avenues of emancipation from the peasant status for them 
or their children. Their marriage was subject to the lord's consent, 
and he required proof that the wife was one whose dowry, health, 
or power to labor would add something to the resources of her hus- 
band. No peasant could learn a trade except by his patron's con- 
sent. Even if he had served in the army he returned to his peasant 
status unless — unthinkable thing — he had become an officer. If he 
became a corporal or sergeant he could not be denied emancipation, 
but the lord's formal consent was still necessary. If he fled, he 
could be brought back. He could be whipped, mildly the regula- 
tions said, or imprisoned for a few days, or put in the stocks for a 
few hours for disobedience, laziness, or drunkenness. That the 
letter of the law regarding these punishments did not always bind 
the lord is most evident in Upper Silesia, where a debased and 
brutalized Polish peasantry could only be held to their heavy tasks 
by flogging. They were by general testimony the most helpless and 
hopeless peasantry of the whole kingdom, "little better than ani- 
mals " is one careful student's descriptive phrase. The peasantry 
were subject to the lord's justice, and this was both a source of 
revenue to him and the sum and evidence of the completeness of 
his control over them. They usually could not start a suit without 
his consent, and their differences with him came before the petty 
officials who owed their appointment to him. These officers were 
expected to meet certain minimum qualifications in the matter of 

i 2 Goldschmidt in his study of landholding in the central provinces makes 
it clear that the proportion of noble holdings, as compared with peasant, had 
increased despite a considerable amount of colonization by royal support and in 
the face of a succession of edicts against Bauernlegen. Cf. Goldschmidt, op. cit., 
PP. 133-134- 
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intelligence and legal knowledge, but this state requirement could 
have signified little. The pastor of the church was also the ap- 
pointee of the lord, as all rights of advowson rested in the latter. 

There were no adequate provisions for the education of the 
peasantry. The teacher was almost uniformly some one of the 
artisans in the village, to whom teaching was subordinate to the 
pursuit of his trade. One case is reported where he was forbidden 
to tan sheeps' hides in the school-room because the stink was quite 
too much for the children to stand. Frequently what little attempt 
at teaching there might be was by the wife, and the husband was 
thus left undisturbed in his labors. Often he was an old soldier or 
state pensioner, who, having served his country once at the risk of 
his head, did not feel called upon to subject it to any further strain. 
The wages were pitiful. A few thalers from the school fund, a 
few more from the peasants and from the lord made up a total 
yearly wage of about ten to twenty or thirty dollars. In some 
regions the schoolmaster had the right to a cottage, a garden, and 
the pasturage of a cow and a couple of sheep, hogs, and geese, and 
was always exempt from taxes and labor dues. In other cases he 
moved around from house to house and from hamlet to hamlet, for 
usually the services of one teacher sufficed for several villages. 
There was no special school-room. The artisan's workshop or home, 
or a room in some peasant home where the teacher was quartered 
was all that could be expected. The school term was limited to a 
few months in winter. Attendance was irregular, for boys did not 
enter in some cases until about ten years of age and girls not until 
twelve, and at these ages they were available for the labor dues 
their parents must render. The educational results were almost nil, 
for the teachers themselves were usually woefully ignorant, nor did 
anybody in power seem interested in improving the rural educa- 
tional situation. The lords felt that an ignorant labor supply was 
less likely to seek to better its condition by demands upon them, 
and the state was able to control such a peasantry in the army by a 
brutal discipline that could be applied to natives who were neither 
free nor intelligent citizens quite as easily as it could to the foreign 
mercenaries. 

What has been said so far relates largely to the personal status 
and social condition of the peasantry. Their economic status and 
relation to the land they tilled remains for consideration. Disre- 
garding the few free peasants, it may be said that the peasant of 
whatever type was never a landowner on private estates. He was 
simply a possessor. He enjoyed the usufruct of a certain part of 
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the manor. From this landholding, however various its forms, 
arose inherent obligations to be met with labor and payments in 
money and kind. No change in the peasant's social status by 
emancipation would modify in any way his legal status as a tenant 
or possessor of land, nor lessen his dues or make his tenure any 
more secure. It is extremely important to keep this in mind, for 
the following paragraphs describing briefly the peasant tenure, and 
services arising from them, deal with matters which though impor- 
tant in completing the picture, and vital to an understanding of 
Prussian eighteenth-century agricultural economy, are not matters 
directly affected by the Edict of Emancipation most closely asso- 
ciated with the name of Baron Stein. 

The east-Elbe peasantry may be divided into classes according 
to the size of the holding. The range is from the landless and 
utterly dependent servile day-laborer to the " full peasant " farming 
on his own account an area sufficient to support several peasant 
families, as much as eighty acres or occasionally twice that amount, 
and showing a considerable degree of prosperity. 13 

The essential grouping in the east, from the standpoint of the 
agrarian reforms inaugurated by Hardenberg in 1811 and 1816, is 
based, not on the size of the holding but on the form and security 
of the peasant tenure. Omitting again the free peasantry or 
Colmer, 1 * the tenure ranged from a subject peasantry, who might 
be warned off at six months' notice and were held to labor on the 
lord's land for any number of days per week, to the renter for a 
term of years with all conditions fixed in a formal lease that gave 
him practically a life tenure with hereditary rights for his children. 
This latter class, although rendering some labor service to the lord 
in addition to their money rent, was considered to be in such a 
satisfactory condition that no legislation affecting it was ap- 
proved until 1850. 

is Meier, quoting from Lehndorff, describes the wedding celebration in 1763 
of a servile peasant not far from Magdeburg. The three hundred guests present 
were fed carp to the amount of fifteen hundred thalers, brandy costing one hun- 
dred and fifty thalers, with forty-two capons for bouillon, and fourteen calves. 
The bridal furnishings cost three hundred thalers, and the dowry amounted to 
fourteen thousand thalers. Franzosische Einflusse, II. 40. This case is such an 
undoubted exception that it may be disregarded historically. 

1* By the eighteenth century the holdings of the Colmer had become so inter- 
woven with and enclaved by the manorial estates that they did not escape some 
dues to the lord of the village in which they dwelt side by side with his peasantry. 
As their ownership was rarely documented they were in constant danger of be- 
coming serfs and thus losing the right to migrate or dispose of their lands. In 
the diminishing number of cases where this type of free, non-noble landowners 
still dwelt together in villages this danger was much less threatening. 
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On the basis of tenure the great mass of the landholding peas- 
ants fell in the class called Lassiten. This group might in a very 
restricted sense be called copyholders. They had only the usufruct 
of their holding, on terms governed chiefly by custom. The lord's 
commanding economic and social position enabled him to introduce 
conditions into the customary tenure which made it increasingly 
burdensome to the peasant. Unlike his analogue in the west-Elbe 
region, the Lassit made but a small payment. His chief obligation 
was the labor services. The most favored of the class had an 
hereditary right to their holding. The others constituted a non- 
hereditary group who might be expelled for cause. Economically, 
and aside from the permanency of their tenure, they were divided 
into those who were hejd to hand-labor alone and those who gave 
labor with horses and oxen. 15 

The condition of this bond peasantry is revealed more clearly 
by a statement of their servile obligations than by any attempt to 
describe them in misleading terms of English forms of land tenure. 16 

East of the Elbe the estates were large, most of them above a 
thousand acres in the Mark and much larger in Prussia." All the 
labor for the cultivation of these estates was performed by the peas- 
ants. A considerable part of this labor, at least half on many es- 
tates, was furnished by the landless day-laborer or the cottager who 

15 It is fairly clear that a very considerable proportion of the Lassiten were 
held to labor with draft animals, i. e., they were spannfahig. It may be well to 
recall also that the decrees of 1811 and 1816, which really determined peasant 
conditions until after the revolutionary movements of 1848, dealt chiefly with the 
Lassiten. The provisions made in these edicts for transforming possession into 
ownership distinguish between the two classes named above. 

is No travels of an Arthur Young, no body of documents such as the French 
parish cahiers of 1789 are at hand to use in sketching such a picture of the Prus- 
sian peasantry. An occasional unofficial phrase, such as that of Stein when he 
described the estate of a Mecklenburg noble as reminding him of " the cave of 
some beast of prey who desolates everything round about and surrounds himself 
with the quiet of the grave ", may throw a flood of light on one part of the Ger- 
many of that day but cannot safely be made the basis of a picture of rural life 
in the neighboring Prussia. The chief material used by investigators is contained 
in the accounts of a few private estates, the official reports on the administration 
of the domain lands, royal reforming decrees that were more honored in the 
breach than in the observance, the reports of commissioners and officials, and 
last of all the Prussian code of 1794, in which, with grandiloquent phrases, non- 
existent slavery is abolished and the chains of serfdom are riveted on the subject 
peasantry on private estates. 

17 G. Cavaignac, La Formation de la Prusse Contemporaine, I. 84—85 ; Max 
Lehmann, Freiherr vom Stein, I. .88. K. Bohme, Gutsherrliche-bauerliche Ver- 
kaltnisse in Ostpreussen . . . von 1770 bis 1830 (Leipzig, 1902), pp. 2-3, is an 
investigation of four estates whose size he gives as 1976, 33,605, 11,342, and 
27,304 acres respectively. 
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had no more than a garden to farm on his own account. Both of 
these latter groups worked for a small customary wage. 

The laboring peasants gathered in the evening during working- 
season to receive from the lord or his steward directions for the 
next day's labor, which under the three-field and strip system had 
to be of the same kind on the same crops, chiefly barley, rye, and 
wheat. The next day, armed with the same tools, they gathered and 
after time-consuming delays, waiting for the laggards or the distant 
peasants who might have miles to come, they went forth to culti- 
vate the lord's land. If since the previous directions the weather 
had changed, a messenger had to be despatched to reorder the day's 
programme. The time left over from laboring for the lord might 
be put in on their own scattered holdings, but this available time 
was limited and variable. In the west the maximum time given the 
lord was approximately three days in every week; in the east this 
was the minimum. In some eastern regions, by the prevailing ten- 
ure, six days per week on the noble's land were exacted, leaving the 
peasant serf but Sundays and moonlight nights to labor on his own 
tract. Sometimes, as has been pointed out, this day's work was 
simply manual labor, but more often it was an obligation to supply 
horses and oxen with the necessary one or two men to drive them. 
There seem to have been not infrequent cases where the peasant, 
either because he was prosperous enough to hire labor or because he 
had sons, was able to meet his labor obligations and be free himself 
to work his own land. The accounts of several estates in East 
Prussia have been preserved. They were evidently large and well 
managed, and conditions upon them were much better than they 
were in Upper Silesia or the Polish annexations. One hamlet on 
one of these estates, containing six peasants, furnished annually 
(in forty-eight weeks counting out holidays) ninety-six days with 
horses and 288 days of manual labor ; another hamlet, with fourteen 
peasants, 208 days with horses and 120 days of manual labor. 18 
The labor with horses meant in these cases four horses, or two 
horses and two oxen, with two persons to work them. In the next 
ten years following 1790, the amount of this labor decreased, but 
the money payment, which is rarely wanting at any time, rose from 
between six and ten thalers to from twenty to sixty thalers. Be- 
sides this, grain had to be hauled to Konigsberg once or twice dur- 

18 Bohme, op. cit., pp. 12—13, 25. I have given only the number of Bauem. 
The list of inhabitants shows also hand-workers and day-laborers, but my infer- 
ence is that they did not share in those obligations because they were not land- 
holders. 
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ing the winter, a journey of from four to eight days over wretched 
roads. Building material had to be transported by the peasant, and 
one or two cords of firewood cut, and six building timbers hewn 
and delivered. All these tasks, and not the size of the peasant's 
own holding, explain why one finds more than one-third of the 
subject peasants east of the Elbe keeping from two to as many as 
eight draft animals. 19 Additional labor in the lord's mill, brewery, 
and distillery are mentioned. The payment of two hens, one or 
two geese, and one to four bushels of grain, some yarn, flax, straw, 
etc., is common, but these payments in kind seem nowhere to have 
been burdensome or subjects of serious complaint. The advantage 
of the peasants on the estate cited was that the amount of their 
labor was fixed, and that there were also here an equal body of 
landless day-laborers working at a few pence per day. These were 
equally bound to the soil and had to offer their labor first to the lord 
and accept conditions that were largely of his making. 

Nor are we at the end of the catalogue of the peasant's obliga- 
tions, for there was the necessity he was under of accepting a 
peasant holding if offered him by the lord on the same conditions 
exacted of the last tenant, and government regulation constantly 

19 An inventory of the possessions of the better class of peasant on the 
estates mentioned shows that he owned four or five work-horses, worth in 1800 
about eleven thalers each, two work-oxen worth about ten thalers each, two cows, 
two sheep (less frequent), a few chickens and geese, and rarely some ducks. In 
addition he had a Puffwagen, two harrows, one or two Zochen, one or two sledges, 
forks, spades, axes, etc. The total money value of the inventory is estimated as 
having been fifty thalers in 1770 and seventy-five thalers in 1800. Cf. Bohme, pp. 
3, 9-1 1 ; and for a similar inventory of live-stock, cf. Knapp, II. 270. The value of 
the labor outfit of lesser peasants (Kossathen) is estimated at about one-half the 
above figures. On the estates for which this inventory is typical, the " peasants " 
had holdings of from twenty-one to eighty-four acres; 64 per cent, of the 271 
peasant holdings in twenty-eight villages were between fifty and seventy-seven 
acres, the normal size for this group being sixty-three acres. Thirty-four per cent. 
had eighty-four acres each. Bohme, p. 8. Goldschmidt, pp. 53-55, estimates the 
average size of a peasant holding, i. e., of the better class, in the Electoral Mark, 
at about 115 acres. The Kossathen had less, but most of them in the New and 
Electoral Mark were spannfShig, but only a minority in Hinterpommern. The 
Kossathen or Kothsassen seldom had horses but used oxen or cows, and their 
holding was about one-fourth of a " peasant's ". M. F. von Bassewitz, Die Kur- 
mark Brandenburg . . . vor dem Ausbruche des Krieges 1806 (Leipzig, 1847), p. 
21. Knapp insists that the KossSth, although he might be spannfShig and his 
holding as large as that of a "quarter peasant", never had it located in the 
general tilled area (Flur), but in the field-garden (Wurthe) between the masses 
of cultivated land (Gewannen) or in the fallow fields often used for vegetable or 
forage crops. He stood lower in the social scale than the Bauer, and paid no 
land tax (Contribution). There were also half and quarter Kossathen, etc. 
Knapp, I. 12. 
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sought to prevent increases of peasant obligations, but without uni- 
form success. He must use the lord's mill, and, sometimes to the 
peasant's own moral and physical undoing, he must purchase a fixed 
quantum from the lord's brewery or distillery. The payment of the 
government land tax (Contribution) , from which the lord was 
almost wholly exempt, fell upon peasant holdings alone, and meant 
five or six thalers annually out of a painfully limited income. Then, 
as a further service to the state, in addition to the labor for the lord, 
the peasant and his draft animals were subject to army transport 
duty or to furnish relays for the king on his journeys. The former 
task was burdensome during manoeuvres or actual war, and the 
latter subject to abuses when indifferent officials ordered relays 
days before the king arrived, and thus wasted the peasant's time. 

The reference already made to the existence in the Mark, par- 
ticularly, and in East Prussia of estates worked in part or even 
wholly by day-laborers does not prove that peasant conditions were 
improving on the private estates. On the contrary, the evidence 
seems clear that life and labor on such manors was an increasing 
burden since the close of the Seven Years' War. Agriculture was 
developing, and the beginnings of scientific agriculture under such 
men as Thaer and the high level of prices for grain in Prussia dur- 
ing the period of neutrality following 1795 were stimulants to the 
owners, whose land advanced in price between 1780 and 1800 from 
100 to 140 per cent, over the prices prevailing in the Seven Years' 
War. 20 The picture of conditions on the private estates east of the 
Elbe is that of an advancing, increasingly profitable, large-scale, 
capitalistic agriculture with an economically and socially declining 
agricultural laboring class. The land-owning lord was more exact- 
ing, more ready to expel a peasant upon charges of negligence, 
more ready to transfer an efficient and prosperous peasant to a 

20 Bohme, op. cit., quotes Krug as bearing testimony to the same thing, and 
says that the land after this advance was valued at about twenty-six to thirty 
thalers per Culmischer Morgen. As this land measure was about two and one- 
fourth times the size of the Prussian Morgen the price quoted would be that for 
about one and one-third acres. In 1804 Thaer purchased an estate in the Middle 
Mark on poor, sandy soil. He paid for 1044 Prussian Morgen and another and 
more fertile farm (acreage not given) what he considered was the high price of 
70,000 thalers. Cf. T. von der Goltz, Geschichte der Deutschen Landwirtschaft , 
II. 15. There was a tremendous decline in prices, due to the devastations of the 
French, Russian, and Prussian armies in the years 1806-1815, and to the much 
increased burden of taxation. Wages fell to almost nothing, and many peasants 
and domestic and agricultural laborers were willing to work for food and shelter. 
It was requests for governmental aid to relieve this situation which led the Imme- 
diate Commission to take up the question of emancipation. Details and statistics 
on this agrarian crisis may be found in Bohme, op. cit., pp. 61-68. 
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poorer holding which absorbed the peasant's savings and employed 
his energies in raising it to a higher level of production for the 
lord's profit. The marked effort to consolidate at least the strips 
owned by the lord had its darker side for such peasants as found 
themselves manoeuvred onto less fertile areas. Wherever the lord 
could reduce the number of peasant holdings and increase the 
amount of lands farmed to his account, it meant increased burdens 
of labor for the remaining peasantry and the keeping of more draft 
animals. This fact and the want of adequate pasturage even for 
the work-horses and oxen meant fewer sheep and cows than well- 
balanced agriculture made advisable. In the regions east of the 
Elbe the governmental restrictions of industry to the cities pre- 
vented those forms of domestic manufacture by which the West- 
phalian peasant supplemented his income. 

Before considering the lord's obligations to the peasant, it is 
well to recall the noble landowner's dominant social and economic 
influence, his vital position in the politico-military structure of the 
Prussian state, his control of the surviving provincial assemblies, 
the fact that the nearest state official to whom the peasant could 
lift protesting hands was the Landrat, who was selected by the king 
from among the three nominees of the local nobles from their own 
class. These facts by their mere enumeration furnish additional 
material in the interpretation of any description of peasant condi- 
tions in Prussia before 1806. It is true that the lord had to fill 
out official forms and reports for the Landrat, but if these showed 
the same number of peasant holdings or explained changes in terms 
of the government regulation, the lord would be left unmolested 
within his gates. Here the keystone of his authority over his 
peasantry was the fact that east of the Elbe they were his subjects, 
and in all provinces must submit their grievances and petty suits 
to his courts. Justice administered either directly or indirectly by 
one who might be a party to the action was at least under the sus- 
picion of having the bandage off one eye. 

The lord was responsible for the well-being of his peasantry 
under this patrimonial system. He could not sell them apart from 
the land to which they were attached, under penalty of the peasant's 
emancipation. He could not expel them from a holding except for 
legally specified and legally proved reasons. He was forbidden to 
increase the obligations on any holding even when he transferred it 
to another peasant. Where the claim was hereditary, he was equally 
bound to observe the rights of the heir whom he might select as 
most capable of working the tract. The peasant could accumulate 
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private property and control this to his own advantage. The build- 
ing and repair of the peasant cottages was at the lord's expense, 
and many and bitter are the complaints of the landowners at the 
negligence and indifference of the peasants who let houses decay 
and tore timbers and boards out of them rather than cut firewood 
and took no precautions against fire. The more ignorant and de- 
based the peasantry, the more evident is their neglect and the result- 
ing wretchedness of their hovels, and the greater the despair of the 
lord. If the peasant had bad harvests or lost his draft animals or 
wanted seed, the lord must come to his rescue. Firewood and 
building material and sometimes the more expensive tools were fur- 
nished by the lord. If the day-laborer or landholding peasant was 
in want, his food and means being frequently exhausted by the end 
of January, the lord must find him labor, give him food, or permit 
him to go where he could maintain himself. As the land-tax was 
collected by the government from the peasant landholding and not 
from the peasant as a person, the peasant's failure or inability to 
pay must be made good by the lord. These burdens were frequently 
a drain on the manor's income in bad years, and yet the necessity 
of the peasant furnished an opportunity, not unused, to subject him 
to harsher terms or more uncertain tenure. The support of the 
aged and homeless and all the care of the incapacitated, the task of 
the Church in the Middle Ages and of the state in our day, was 
an obligation upon the lord of the manor in the Prussia of the 
eighteenth century. 

The method and spirit of discharging these obligations was a 
personal and varying factor that enabled the conservatives and 
opponents of reform to cite excellent cases of paternal interest and 
care over ignorant and thriftless and dependent peasants. In such 
cases, and there were undoubtedly many of them, the feudal patri- 
archal conscience and kindness of the noble casts a kindly light 
upon " the good old days ". In individual cases peasants could and 
did accumulate considerable property, and yet the authenticated 
average net income of the peasants in Upper Silesia, one of the 
worst regions, was five thalers for the year's work, with twenty 
thalers as a maximum return, and clothing still to be bought from 
this. It is not surprising that there is much complaint of theft 
against domestic servants and that the barns and granaries on the 
manor were generally well watched, especially in winter. 

The peasant class as a whole in Brandenburg-Prussia, especially 
east of the Elbe, before 1806 was by the preponderance of testi- 
mony, private and official, so near the margin that even under the 
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better conditions on the royal domain lands it was a source of 
wonder how they met their obligations and maintained themselves. 
"The evil", says Thaer, writing in 1806, of the servile peasants of 
the Mark, " lies deep in the present system, under which the peasant 
becomes constantly poorer, lazier, and more stupid. This condition 
will soon become unbearable as a matter of general welfare. Our 
servile peasant is actually an unfortunate hybrid of a slave and a 
free man." 21 

It must in justice be said that the nobles were not the only ones 
who clung to the old order. The peasants were opposed to change 
and agricultural development, for new crops and new distributions 
were feared as occasions for increasing their burdens. To plow up 
the pasture or clear the woodland meant not only a loss to them of 
rights in the common land but more labor, even if the result was 
increased crops. The decrease of labor dues in favor of money 
dues brought them nearer the position of renters with no rights 
in the soil, and the lord nearer the position of an owner with com- 
plete command over his estates. Much as he felt the burden of his 
labor dues, the peasant did not welcome the substitution of rent 
payments. 

The discussion so far has dealt with the peasants on private 
estates, where the noble was a petty potentate ruling over his bond 
peasantry. The peasantry on the royal domain land had obtained 
by 1806 an economic and social independence that put them far 
ahead of the private peasant. This activity of the absolute mon- 
archy in behalf of the domain peasant deserves attention, for it was 
in itself a reform of such importance that it ranks with the Stein- 
Hardenberg legislation for which it was a preparation. 

The Prussian domain lands were very extensive except in 
Silesia and Westphalia. They were leased for a period of years 
to non-noble 22 lessees who worked them with peasant labor. But 
here the king's interest in the peasant class could be made more 
immediately effective. The agitation for the relief of the domain 
peasants began under Frederick I. in 1704. Frederick William I., 
his successor, fulminated in his usual tone against their miserable 
condition and denounced as " elendes Raissoniren" the defenses 
and explanations made by his fiscal officials. Despite the royal 
willingness to sacrifice financial advantages to the improvement of 
the domain peasants, the ruthless drill-sergeant king never success- 
fully broke through the official indifference and opposition. Fred- 

21 Quoted by Knapp, Bauernbefreiung, I. 75. 
22Lehmann, Stein, I. 88. 
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erick the Great was more successful. He effectively forbade the 
enforced domestic labor of minor children of the domain peasants 
in East and West Prussia and Lithuania. Four years after his 
death a decree in 1790 codified the rights he had established, and the 
domain peasants were made hereditary tenants of their holdings. 
By a series of acts between 1799 and 1806 under Frederick William 
III. the freedom of domain peasants was practically accomplished, 
and the dues of those holding land, especially in return for labor 
with horses, were redeemed by money payments. So willing was 
the government to cultivate initiative in the peasants and so anxious 
to rid itself of the costly obligation to support them by subventions 
and privileges in the woodlands and pasturage, that in Pomerania 
and Brandenburg freedom from service was made conditional on 
the reluctant domain peasant's taking over the ownership of his 
holding. The result of this legislation before 1806 left only the 
remnants of forced domestic service resting on domain peasants 
chiefly in Brandenburg and Pomerania, while the domain peasants 
outside these provinces still lacked the right of becoming peasant 
proprietors on easy terms. In Silesia, where for some obscure rea- 
son the domain reforms following 1799 had not been applied, the 
legislation of 1807-1808 first modified eighteenth-century con- 
ditions. 

Guy Stanton Ford. 



